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“ Let my tongue lose singing skill ; 
Let it still 
To my parched rooffe be glewed, 
If in either harpe or voice 
I rejoyce, 
Till thy joys shall be renewed. 


“ Lord, plague Edom’s traitrous kind ; 
Beare in mind 
In our ruyne how they revell'd: 
Kill, sack, burne ! they cride cut still, 
Sack, burne, kill; 
Downe with all, let all be levell'd! 


“ And thou, Babel, when the tide 
Of thy pride, 

Now a flowing, falls to turning, 

Victor now, shall then be thrall, 
And shalt fall 

To as lowe an ebb of mourning. 


“ Happie man, who shall thee wast 
As thou hast 
Us without all mercy wasted, 
And shall make thee taste and see 
What by thee 
Wee, poor Wee, have seen and tasted ! 


“ Happie, who thy tender barnes 
From the armes 
Of their wayling mothers tearing, 
*Gainst the walls shall dash their bones, 
Rutheless stones 
With their brayns and blood besmearing.” 


What an imperfect idea any jingling version can 
give us of any Psalm of the inspired writers; and 
ow signally this has been proved by the metrical 
attempts at Psalm The most successful 
version of it in any language is, I fancy, that by 
Camoens. Rr. 
Warmington. 


FOLK LORE. 


Sites of Buildings changed (V ol.v., pp. 436.524.). 
—In the Traditions of Lancashire, edited by John 
Roby, Esq., First Series, vol. i. p. 23., there is a tale 
entitled The Goblin Builders, showing how “ Gamel 
the Saxon Thane, Lord of Recedham or Rached 

now Rochdale) intended to build a chapel unto St. 
hadde, nigh to the banks of the Rache or Roach.” 
Tt seems a level, convenient situation was chosen for 
the edifice ; but thrice were the foundations there 
laid, and thrice were all the building materials 
conveyed by invisible agency from this flat spot 
to a more airy and elevated situation. At last the 
Thane, ceasing to strive against fate, gave up his 
original design, and the present church was built 
on the locality designated by these unseen work- 
men. The ascent was high, and one hundred and 
twenty-four steps had to be laid to help the 

natives up to the chapel of St. Chadde. 
Bonsai. 


Folk Lore of Kacouss People (Vol. v.. p:413,).— 
| Does not the expression “ under the bells” mean 
| the lower part of the belfry tower, in which the 
peo le could attend divine service, and yet not 


in the body of the church ? J. B. Rexroy, 


Charms.—The charm was practised 
few weeks since in the vil age of Newport, Essex, 
on a poor lad subject to epileptic fits. Nine six. 
pences were procured from nine virgins (“ for 
which they were to be neither asked nor thanked’); 
the money was then made into a ring, which 
child wore; but with no satisfactory result, po 
sibly from some flaw in the primary condition, 


Weather Prophecy (Vol. v., p. 534.).—It isa 
common opinion in the midland counties that if 
the oak comes into leaf before the ash, a dry sum 
mer may be expected, and a wet summer if the 
ash is the first. A wet spring is generally, I be 
lieve, favourable to the earlier leaves of the ash, 
which are retarded by a dry one. This year th 
oak was very much earlier than the ash. H.N.B 


| 


POEM BY (?) EDWARD BEDINGFIELD. 


In a copy of Funerali Antichi di diuersi Populi, 
et Nation, §c., Descritti in Dialogo da Thoman 
Porcacchi, in Venetia, mptxxin1., which was pre 
sented to the Hull Subscription Library by the 
executors of Sir Thomas Coltman, Kt., there is 
written on a fly-leaf the following poem. Th 
title-page bears the signature of Edward Reding- 
field, and the poem is probably in the same hand. 
I have retained the old spelling and capital letters. 

1 


“ Though I be poore yet will I make hard shift, 
But | will send my God a new yeares gift, 
Nor Myrrhe nor frankincense 
Can I dispense, 
Nor gold of Ophir 
Is in my cofer ; 
With wealth I haue so small acquaintance as 
I scarce know tinne from siluer, gold from brasse. 
2. 
“ Orientall rubyes, emeralds greene, 
Blew saphires, sparkling diamonds I haue scene, 
Yet never yet did touch 
Or gemme or ouche, 
Nor pearle nor Amber 
Are in my chamber ; 
These things are in my mind, but neuer yet 
Vouchsaf‘d to lodge within my cabinet. 
3. 
“ My euer lieuing euer louing King 
Yet shall from me receiue a better thing ; 
For Princes diademes, 
Flaming with gemmes, 
With richesse drest 
Of east and west, 
Match not this gift, wch if my God shall owne, 
T'll not change lots with him that weares a crown 
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4. 
# An heart with penitence made new and cleane, 
Fill’d with faith, hope, and loue, must be my strane. 
My God y* didst not slight 
The widowes mite, 
Accept of this 
Poore sacrifice, 
Though I nere give but what before was Thine, 
A treasure taken out of Thine owne mine.” 
Epwarp Peacock, Jun. 
Bottesford Moors, 


Minor Hotes. 


Curious Mistranslation—In Dickens’ Household 
Words, in No. 113. (May 22), there is an article 
entitled “The Rights of French Women,” in 
which, at p. 221., a Frenchman is made to say, 
that, in consequence of a promenade in the coun- 
try, he and his child “ shall sleep like two wooden 
shoes.” Now this raised a Query in my mind, 
for I had never before heard “ wooden shoes” 
taxed with any drowsy qualities, although un- 
doubtedly heary; and I could not call to mind 
any authority for the ascription. Upon turning 
to a French dictionary, I find that the word 
sabot, which means a wooden shoe, means also a 
tup : my Query was therefore turned into a Note; 
that Note being, that the writer of the article had 
wrongfully used the former meaning ‘instead of 
the latter; and that the Frenchman had reall 
said, he and his child should “ sleep like two tops.” 
Is this Note worth your notice ? . T. 

Stoke Newington. 


Street Crossing. — A writer in The Builder has | 
cleverly suggested that bridges might be erected in 
the crowded thoroughfares of London for the con- | 
venience of foot passengers, who lose so much valu- , 
able time in crossing. As the stairs would occup 
a considerable space, and occasion much fatigue, i 

to propose an amendment: Might not the 
ascending pedestrians be raised up by the descend- 
ing? The bridge would then resemble the letter 
H, and occupy but little room. Three or four at 
atime, stepping into an iron framework, would be 
gently elevated, walk across, and perform by their 
weight the same friendly office for others rising on 
the opposite side. Surely no obstacles can arise 
which might not be surmounted by ingenuity. If 
& temporary bridge were erected in one of the 
parks the experiment might be tried at little cost, 

at any rate, some amusement would be 


Travelling Expenses at the Close of the Seven- 
teenth Century.—I beg to send, for the information | 
of your correspondent A. A. (Vol. iii, p. 143.), 
the following transcript of a MS. entry on a fly- 
leaf at the end of a Jewish calendar for the year 


(to) pass over waves,”"— Lazam., ed. Madden, Lond. 


5458 now in my possession. The book is a thin 
12mo., printed “at the Theater, Oxford,” a.p. 
“ 1698,” with which. year the Jewish date corre- 
sponds, and it contains the Christian and Jewish 
calendars in parallel pages. It appears from the 
autograph of “ Wm. Stukeley, M.D., 1736,” which 
is written on the inside of the cover of the book, 
that it once belonged to that antiquary. The 
handwriting of the entries resembles that of 
Thomas Hearne. 


“a. pv, 1698. 

Post-chaise from Oxford to London - O 7 6 df 

Patbey - - © = © 

Expences at the Red Lion: Dinner, 
Wine, one bottle of old Port, and fruit O 1 9 

Waiter - - - 00 1 

Expences at Half Moon Tavern: Sal- ‘ 
mon, lobster sauce, a bottle of Port - O 1 6 

Bed and Chamberlain - - - 0 O 3} 


Post-chaise to Oxford, and Dinner — 
Shoulder and leg of House Lamb, and 
two bottles of Wine, with asparagrass O11 2 
1 2 44 


£1 3 14 


“N.B.— It was decided by a great Majority of 
Civilians that the Cause was clear from the evidence of 
Mrs. Barlow.” 

R. M. W. 


“ The Bore” in the Severn.—In the followin 
passages found in the second text of Lazamon’s 
Brut, which Sir F. Madden considers to have been 
written about fifty years after the earlier text, the 
probable date of which he fixes at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, occur the three 
forms of “ beares,” “ beres,” “ bieres,” denoting 
waves, Viz. 

“ passi over bieres. 


1846, vol. i. p. 57. 
“ be beares me hire bi-nome. 
the waves took her from me,”— Vol. iii. p. 121. 
“ wandri mid . beres. 
floating with the waves.”— Vol. iii. p. 144. 

Sir F, Madden observes, in his Glossarial Re- 
marks, Lazam., vol. iii. p. 451. v. 1341.: 

“ This word has not been met with in A.-S, It is no 
doubt the same with the Isl. béra: Old Germ. biire ; 
Dutch baar, wave or billow. Perhaps the bar of a 
harbour is hence derived,” 

May we not also trace to this source the term 
bore, popularly used to express the tidal wave of 
the Severn ? R. M. W. 
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Queries. glory ; and a little lower on each side a bearded 

— gure with a glory round the head, seated in the 


I will be much obliged if any of your readers 
can tell me the name of the engraver of a favourite 
old print in my collection, it being a proof before 
letters, without, consequently, the names of the 
engraver and painter, which latter I should also 
wish to know. Nor am I certain what to call the 
subject, though I think it is probably Sterne’s 
Maria. The print is an upright about sixteen 
inches by ten, consisting of a single figure in the 


foreground, reaching nearly the whole height of | 


the plate, of a pensive young maid in simple 
attire, standing on the ground in sandals, a sort of 
mantle covering the back of her head, and falling 
around her, forming a train at her feet; the right 
arms and part of the breast and neck exposed, the 
left arm round the neck of a kid or lamb lying 
down on a flowing bank by her side at the root 
of a tree. The background consists of a pretty 


little distant landscape with a uniform roofed cot, | 


a shepherd and flock of sheep. The work seems 


a good deal like Sir Robt. Strange’s —the St. | 


Agnes, for instance; but I do not see anything 
answering this description in any of Strange’s 
catalogues in my possession. 

I have another print I should also be glad to be 
informed about, a much older one than the above, 
probably a Roman Catholic altar-piece. It con- 
sists of groups of figures in the clouds, the Madonna 
in the centre of the upper compartment, sur- 


clouds, each holding a globe (apparently) in the 
left hand, and a pencil or little ferule in the right, 
pointing upwards. On each side of these, in the 

ackground, a host of little heads and faces ay 
seen; and the lower compartment is filled 
with large figures, chiefly of men, also seated in 
the clouds; the one in the centre holds up with 
both hands, towards the figures at the top, a kind 
of close vessel, perhaps the ark, and a woman js 
standing by him with outstretched arms, pointing 
upwards with the right ; others in the lower grou 
hold different things, and one in the right corner 
seems to rest his arm, with a scroll in his hand, on 
the back of an eagle. There is a slight sketch of 
a landscape at the bottom, with two little arched 
buildings among trees. 

On turning up Bryan's Dictionary, new edition, 
fur Titian’s etchings, all he says is that Bartsch has 
described cight prints attributed to him. Cn. Ch 


KING MAGNUS’ BURIAL-PLACE AT DOWNPATRICK, 
In the course of last December I was induced, 


| at the request of the committee of our mechanics 


mounted with a number of little angels; a female | 


in the centre of the lower compartment, kneeling 
before a child and angel; and on both sides, below 


and above, a number of large figures, angels, | 


monks, and friars, a pope, and a bishop, &c. 
What appears curious, one of the ecclesiastics, in 
the lower compartment, left-hand side, holds a 
carbine or large pistol, having a crucifix on the 
end of the barrel, instead of the usual sight ; above 


his left shoulder is an angel with a bunch of keys, | 


and a monk on the opposite side holds a cross in 
a wreath of flowers. The print is a good deal 
mutilated, and no margin left to show the exact 
dimensions, or the names of engraver or painter. 
It is upright, about twenty-five inches by seven- 
teen. The execution is something like that of 
Caracci, but rather a coarse line engraving. 


institute here, to deliver before the members s 
lecture on the “ History and Antiquities of the 
Town and its Neighbourhood.” It is a subject 
which, from the former importance of the pi 

as an a see, and being one of the strong- 
holds of the English pale, required considerable re 
search, —much more, indeed, than [had then either 
opportunity or time to afford for its proper illus 
tration. Not least amongst the interesting series 
of events in its history was its frequent invasions 
by the Danes or Northmen, and the death and 
burial of Magnus, king of Norway, carly in the 
twelfth century, either beside the cathedral church 
or in its immediate vicinity. To ascertain te 
place of that king’s sepulture formed a subject of 
constant investigation ; but, as there was no tr 
dition pointing it out, nor any place now called 
Slat-Manus, or any similar designation, I ws 
obliged to abandon the inquiry without any certain 
conclusion, the authorities bearing on the subject 
being so much at variance both in the description 


| of the scene of the battle and place of burial. 


I would ascertain the subject of another fine | 


old print, which I will describe. It is an upright, 
twenty-one inches by sixteen and a half, dated 
1566 in the right low corner, and in the left is 
the name “ Titianus;” but I cannot say whether 
he is the engraver, as the paper is blotted where 
the fecit should be looked for. Near the middle 
at the bottom are two letters like M. R. or H. R., 
and also at a distance “ Cum privilegio.” In the 
upper part of this print, in the centre, is a bird 


with expanded wings surmounted with rays or a 


I had, indeed, heard that M. Worsaas, the 
author of several works on Danish antiquities 
had some years past been in this neighbourh 
and had pointed out a spot adjacent to the tows, 
remote from the cathedral, as the place of burial, 
and which report I introduced into the lecture. 

As I perceive M. Worsaae is a correspondent 
of “N. & Q.,” the object of this letter is to ascet 
tain whether he could afford any information ® 
to this matter, or the other visits of the Northmen 
to the county of Down, and whether he is awat 
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of any other information than that contained in the — 


Chronicle of Man, Torfeeus, Snorro, in Johnson's 
Scandinavian Antiquities, Giraldus’ Cambrensis, 
and Dr. Hanmer. If he had any ancient Danish 

of this neighbourhood, doubtless they would 
be of vast importance on this subject. I should 


say that a very hurried and imperfect report of 


the lecture appeared in the columns of our local 


re r,extending through four successive numbers. | 


uld feel much gratification in forwarding you 

or M. Worsaae such portions thereof as I can 

now lay my hands on, particularly that relating to 

King Magnus, should any desire to that effect be 

expressed. Joun W. Hanna. 
Saul Street, Downpatrick, Ireland. 


CURFEW. 


(Vol. iv., p. 240.) 


In Noake’s Worcester in Olden Times, London, 


1849, p. 121., under the head of “Bells,” I find | 


the following passage : 


“ The popular notion of the curfew having originated | 


in the odious tyranny of the Conqueror has been nega- 
tived by modern research. Du Cange says that the 
ringing of the couvre-feu prevailed generally in Europe 
during the middle ages as a precaution against fire. 
Voltaire also takes the same view of the custom. 
Henry I. abolished his father’s enactment, but the 
custom bas survived to the present day, probably as 
one of general convenience. So late as about 150 
years ago a fire-bell was rung every evening at Vienna, 
asa signal to the inhabitants to extinguish their fires, 
and to hang up lanterns in front of their houses. A 
few specimens of the couvre-feu are still in existence, 
some of them bearing marks of having covered the fife.” 

Upon this passage I would ask permission to 
pat two Queries : 


| 
1, What historical notices are there of a curfew | 


prior to the Conquest ? 


2. At what places on the continent of Europe, | 


besides Vienna, has the custom been ascertained 
to prevail? Your correspondent H. H. B. (Vol. 
™., p. 240.) produces an instance of the curfew- 
bell being rung at Charlestown, South Carolina, 
where, however, it is manifestly a custom intro- 


duced from the “ mother-country.” J. Sansom. 
Oxford. 
Minor Queries. 
Fishing by Electricity. —It is a well-known 


"more powerful in its e 
m the atmosphere, and that a small dis- 
darge will kill all the fish in the vicinity. Ihave 


‘curiosity to ascertain whether it is possible to 


fiet that the discharge of under water | 
ects than when it is ex- | 


readers furnish the remaining words ? 
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gunpowder at om depth, and I cannot help think- 
ing that in some 

tity of powder exploded in the vicinity of the bait, 
which might be at a small distance from it, would 
“astonish the natives” of the deep, and bring 
them to the surface much more rapidly than could 
be accomplished by any method now in use. 


inds of fishing a moderate quan- 


As salt as Fire.— Whence this saying? R. H. 
“ There were three ladies,” §c¢.— My paternal 


grandmother, who was a native of county Kerry 
in Ireland, was in the habit of singing a song set 
to a sweet and plaintive air, which thus com- 
menced : 

“ There were three ladies playing at ball, 


Farin-dan-dan and farin-dan-dee ; 
There came a white knight, and he wooed them all, 
With adieu, sweet honey, wherever you be. 
He courted the eldest with golden rings, 
Farin, &e. 
And the others with many fine things, 
And adieu,” &c. &c. 
The rest has been forgotten. Can any of your 
Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Prophecies fulfilled.— A very interesting col- 


lection might be made of apparently well authen- 
ticated prophecies fulfilled, concerning modern 
kingdoms and families of rank. That quoted by 
your correspondent in Vol. iii., p. 194., wants 
dates and details. 
be gathered from a true believer — Sir W. Scott 
in his Works, and in Lockhart’s Life of him. 
any collection of this kind ever been published re 


Some curious instances might 


Has 


The Chase Family.— Waving observed in “ N. 


& Q.” various requests concerning families, I 
would like to ask some information respecting the 
“Chase” family, three brothers of which emigrated 
to America about the year 1630, and settled in 
the vicinity of Newbur 
their names were Aquila, Thomas, and William. 
Tradition says they came from Cornwall, and also 
that the name was originally spelled “ La Chasse,” 


port, in Massachusetts ; 


| and that they were of Norman extraction, having 


| settled in England about the time of the Conquest. 
As their descendants in the United States now 
number about 30,000 individuals, if those who 
remained in England have been equally prolific, 
there must be many of the same name who per- 
haps can give their trans-Atlantic cousins some 
knowledge of their ancestry. 


QuASCACUNQUEN. 
Philadelphia, June 14. 


Mummies of Ecclesiastics in Germany. —I re- 


make practical use of this fact in deep sea fishing. | member having some conversation with a friend a 
/means of the gutta percha wire and the electric | few years ago respecting some bodies which he 


it is extremely easy to convey and discharge | had seen preserved in the church of some town, 
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ANY QU 


of which I forget the name, on (I think) the | it is to be seen, as such a work would be highly 
Rhine. They consisted of about twenty bodies of | useful to all who feel an interest in heraldry? 


monks ranged side by side, in a vault which was 
open to the air; and it was alleged that the pe- 
culiar character of the atmosphere had alone pre- 
served them in their then state, namely, as soft to | 
the touch as in life, the only peculiarity being the | 
brownish hue of the face, which caused my friend | 
to suspect that they had been baked. Can any of | 
your correspondents refer me to any anes: eV 


on the subject ? 
Abridge, Essex. 


Jonn Nurse Cuapwice, 
King’s Lynn, 
Hands in the Pockets. —On looking over some 
| transcripts I found the following, but without g 
reference as to what book it had been copied from 
Can you, or any of your correspondents, give me 
information where it can be found, or whether 
you ever heard of such an observation ? 
«“ Whoever has passed through Braintree and Bock. 
ing in Essex, must have observed that the inhabitants 


The Merry-thought, or Wish-bone. — Whence | have a custom of standing with their hands in ther 


comes the custom of breaking the wish-bone or 
merry-thought, with the attendant ceremony ? 
A. A. 


A.D. 


| pockets. Not only men and boys, but even wome 
| are generally seen in that attitude. ‘This seems to bk 
| an old subject of observation, for I remember forty 
| years ago, when walking with my hands in my pockets, 


Bells on Horses’ Necks. — Does this custom | ] was asked by a friend whether I had been staying 


exist in any county but Kent or Sussex ? 


A.C. 


Dissertation on a Salt Box.— Where can I 
find a “ Dissertation on a Salt Box,” or “The 
Logical Salt Box?” I remember secing it in a 


| Bocking.” 
| C. ve D, 


John de Huderesfield—Does the fame of John 
de Huderesfield, a civil engineer or architect of the 


magazine some thirty-five years ago; and,although | time of Richard II., enable any correspondentts 


I have made many inquires, I have not been en- 
abled to obtain a reference to it. J. Wn 


Meaning of Alcohol.—Can you enlighten me as 
to the derivation of the word “alcohol; or rather, 
I should say, as the first syllable almost of itself’ | 
proclaims it to be Arabic, what is the meaning of 


the word or words whence it is derived ? 
A.E.S, 


“ Hip, hip, hurrah!" — What was the origin of 
this bacchanalian exclamation, and what does it 


mean? I make the inquiry, although I annex an 


attempt to define it, which was cut from the 
columns of the Edinburgh Scotsman newspaper 


some years ago: — 

“It is said that ‘ Hip, hip, hurrah!’ originated in 
the Crusades, it being a corruption of H. E. P., the 
initials of ‘ Hierosolyma est perdita” (Jerusalem is 
lost !), the motto on the banner of Peter the Hermit, 
whose followers hunted the Jews down with the ery 
of ‘Hip, hip, hurrah 

I never read elsewhere of such a motto being 
upon the standards of the first Crusaders. Had 
they any other motto than Dieu le volt? R.S.F. 

Perth. 


Armorial Bearings of Cities and Towns. — It 
will doubtless be in the memory of most of your 
correspondents that a meeting of the mayors of 
every town in England was held in London about 


the time of the Exhibition, and that at such meet- | 


ing were displayed flags with the armorial bear- 


ings of each town represented by their mayor; | : 
I | believe they were of the manufacture of Sir Francs 
can inf rm me whether there was published an | Klein, at 


and I shall be glad if any of your correspondents 


point to any great work of his, or account of him? 
G. RL 
Lyme Regis. 


_ John, King of France, at Somerton (Vol. 1, 
p- 505.).— In an interesting article, “ A Journl 
of the Expenses of John, King of France, in Eng- 
land, 1359-60,” the following places of confinement 
of the monarch are mentioned: 1. Hertford Castle; 
| 2. Somerton Castle, in Lincolnshire ; and, lastly, 
| the Tower of London. 
| I have a view of Somerton, in Somersetshin, 
| which I put with other antiquities, as it containsa 
view of the Bear Inn, built, as Somerset histay 
| has it, upon the site of Somerton Castle, wher 
| King John of France was confined, and from 
| which he was removed owing to the supposed cot 
| nexion of some landings of the French upon the 
south-western coast. Am I to understand thi 
King Juhn never was confined at Somerton 
| Somersetshire ? G.R.L 
| Lyme Regis. 
| Tapestry from Richmond Palace.—In an invet 
_ tory of the goods at Richmond Palace belongi 
| to Charles I., in the custody of Mr. Th 
| Pierce, which were viewed and appraised on the 
| 5th October, 1649, and sold by order of the Coundl 
of State, there is marked No. 1.: 
“ Ten pieces of Arras hangings of the Old and New 
| Law, containing 727 ells at 2/. 10s. per ell.—1817/. 10s 


| These were sold, on Thursday, October 23, 165}, 
to Mr. Grinder, according to the appraisement 


ortlake; and I beg to be informed, 


account of such meeting, with the engraving of | through the medium of the “N. & Q.,” where th 
Anca 


each town’s armorial bearings; and, if so, where above tapestry is at the present time. 
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“ Prayer moves the hand,” §c. — Where are 
these lines to be found ? — 
« Prayer moves the hand 
That moves the universe,” 


C. G. L. 


Portrait of Oliver Cromwell.—I have lately seen 
a fine three-quarter length painting of Oliver 
Cromwell. It had been neglected for many years, 
and become covered with dirt and quite obscured ; 
it was at last cleaned, and found to be a portrait 
of Oliver. I understand it was formerly in the 
possession of Lord Torrington, and bought amongst 
some lumber at a sale of his. 

Can any of your readers give me any information 
with respect to the painter and history of this 
portrait; and whether it be true, as I am in- 
formed, that one portrait of Cromwell is missing ? 

E.S. Jackson. 

Birthplace of Wickliffe. — Whitaker, in (his 
History of Richmondshire, quoting Leland’s asser- 
tion that Wickliffe was born at Spreswell, near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, supposes the place meant 
to be Hipswell in that locality, and my his 
view by the fact of the existence there of a 
« Whitcliff,” whilst there never has been known a 

ace called “Spreswell,” near Richmond. Query, 

hat authority is there to support the statement 
in the Biographical Dictionary (Chalmers) that 
the Reformer was born at Wickliffe, a village near 
Richmond, in 1324? and does the biographer mean 
the place of that name on the Tees? ‘The pedi- 
gree of Wycliffe of Wycliffe is given by Whitaker, 
but does not mention the Reformer. Whitaker 
inclines to the Whitcliff on the Swale, but his 
reasons do not seem to be conclusive. It would 
be interesting to have this question settled ; and 
I am sure there cannot be a more effectual way of 
gaining this end than to have the attention of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” called thereto. Sevarc. 

Kilkenny. 


Reverend applied to the Clergy. — What is the 
antiquity of and authority for the prefix of Reve- 
rend to the clergy? Is it not a mere term of 
courtesy (as Honourable applied to the children 
of nobility), being an epithet unconnected with a 
title? One singularity is found in the usage that 
clergymen employ it when speaking of themselves, 
placing it on their cards; but is not this a modern 

jee? After searching many early sermon 
and works written by divines, I find 
Reverend is not usually placed before the name 
of the author on the title. page. It will be under- 


stood that there is no doubt as to the propriety of 
the appellation; but is it a title conferred by 
authority, or only what Selden would call an 
“honorary attribute ?” M—nx. 


Foubert Family. — Evelyn mentions in his 


Diary, Sept. 17, 1681, that he “ went with Mons". 
Foubert abo 


ut takeing y* Countesse of Bristoll’s | 


Mons. Foubert, and who Augustus married ? 
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house for an academie,” &c.; and Dec. 17, 1684, 
he speaks of “ Mons". Foubert and his sonn, pro- 
vost masters of y* academie:” this academy was 
between King Street and Swallow Street, now 
Regent Street, where “ Major Foubert’s passage” 
commemorates it. In 1702 one Henry Foubert 
was Equerry to Wm. III.; and Bromley gives 
account of a portrait of “ Henry Foubert, Major 
and Equerry,” and adds that he “died 1743.” 
In 1764 there was one Augustus Faubert, or 
Foubert, resident in St. James’s parish, West- 
minster ; can any of your readers tell me whether 
the Henry Foubert, Equerry, 1702, is identical 
with Henry Foubert, Major and Equerry, who 
died 1743, and in what relationship (if any) he or 
they and Augustus Faubert or Foubert stood to 


A. F. 


Cambridge Disputations.—In the public dispu- 
tations held in the schools at Cambridge by can- 
didates for degrees (which disputations are now 
partially abolished), a species of syllogistic form 
was adopted, of the origin of which no account 
was ever given. In the only work I know of, 
which et to guide the student, Wesley's 
Guide to Syllozism, ae a 1832, small 8vo., not 
a word is said on the meaning and origin of the 
form, which is as follows : — 

Suppos2 that the two propositions, “a is B” 
and “c is p,” lead to “g is F,” which contradicts 
what the respondent is maintaining. The oppo- 
nent then shaped his argument into three con- 
ditional syllogisms, thus : 

“ Si a sit 8; cadit questio: 

Sed a est B; ergo cadit questio. 
“Si c sit p; valet consequentia: 

Sed c est p; ergo valet consequentia. 

“Si igitur & sit Fr; valent consequentia et argu- 
mentum: 

Sed igitur £ ist r; ergo valent consequentia et ar- 

gumentum.” 


What is the mzaning of this form? What are 
the meanings of the terms questio, consequentia, 
argumentum ? Was this form common to scho- 
lastic disputations, or was it confined to Cam- 
bridge? If the former, has it been correctly 
preserved, or has the disuse of technical logic at 
Cambridge allowed it to become corrupt? In 
what books has it been described ? , 

Tenure of Land.—Montholon, in his Memoirs 
of Napoleon at Elba, records an observation of 
that great man, that, whenever the question of 
the Tenure of Land shall be settled in England, 


| she would become the greatest country in the 
‘world. Can any reader refer to that book, ~ 


give the exact words used ? 
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Courtier and learned Writer. —In an old deyo- 
Minar Queries Auswered. tional work, entitled The Christian's Duty, pub- 
“ To lie at the Catch.” —In the discourse between | lished originally in 1730, and lately republished at 
Faithful and Talkative, in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Rivingtons, I find the following passage at page 68, 
Progress, Talkative says, “ You lie at the catch, I | of the older edition, and page 72. of the more recent 
— ;" to which Faithful replies, “ No, not I: | one: 
am only for setting things right.” And again, in “Ah, my friends! while we Jaugh all things an 
the same conversation, Faithful says, “You lie at | serious round about us, God is serious, who exer 
the catch again. This is not for edification.” Can | ciseth patience towards us; Christ is serious, who shed 
any of your readers kindly tell me what is the | His blood for us; the Holy Ghost is serious, whe 
meaning of the expression, éo lie at the catch ? striveth against the obstinacy of our hearts; the Holy 
M. D. | Scriptures bring to our ears the most serious things in 
| the world; the Holy Sacraments represent the most 
meaning of the phrase, where he refers to those who serious and awful matters; the whole creation is serious 
are living in sin, and yet expect to be saved by grace. | ™ S¢T¥INE God and us; all that vrewhe8 heaven or bell 
“ Of this sort are they that build up Zion with blood | ®™® S¢™!0Us; how then can we be gay? 
and Jerusalem with iniquity; that judge for reward, The author, or, I should rather say, compiler of 
and teach for hire, and divine for money, and lean upon | the work which I first mentioned then proceeds in 
the Lord. This is doing things with a high hand | the following terms : 
against the Lord our God, and a taking Him as it were | 
at the catch! This is, as we say among men, to seek 
to put a trick upon God, as if He had not sufficiently 
fortified His proposals of grace by His Holy Word 
against all such kind of fools as these.” ] 


. . a . Perhaps some of your numerous correspondents 
Words printed in Italics in the Bible. —I may ae y apes ° 
be only showing my ignorance if I ask, Why are | ean inform you, and, through you, myself and 


some friends who are interested in the success of 
numerous words printed in Jtalics in the _s ‘H | the work, 1. Who “the courtier mentioned as the 
‘| author” was? 2. Who the “learned writer” who 
[* With regard to the words in the Bible printed in | makes the remark was ? 
Italic characters, Dr. Myles Smyth, one of the two | 


[In the Jerusalem Sinner Saved, Bunyan explains the 


“ To give these excellent words their full force (asa 
learned writer says of them) it should be known that 
they came not from the priesthood, but the court, and 
| from a ccurtier as eminent as England ever boasted.” 


appointed Revisers of the authorized version, in the | [The “learned writer” is Dr. Edward Young, author 
Preface to the first edition, published in 1611, gives | of the Night Thoughts, who has quoted the passage = 
the following reason for their use : — his Sermon on “ A True Estimate of Human Life, 


“« Morcouer, whereas the necessitie of the sentence | orks, vol. v. p. 19. edit. 1774. The name of the 
required any thing to be added (for such is the grace | CUrtier is not given.] 
and propriete of the Ebrewe and Greeke tongues that | 
t cannot, but either by cireumlocution, or by adding | 
the verbe or some word, be vnderstood of them that are Replies. 
not well practised therein), wee haue put it in the text | . 
with an other kinde of letter, that it may easily bee | ee ae ee 
discerned from the common letter.’”— Savage's Dic- (Vol. iii., pp- 260. 437. 461.; Vol. iv., pp. 13. 34h. 
tionary of Printing, p. 39.) 392.; Vol. v., pp. 86. 258.) 


Bays's Tr oops. —In a curious collection of | There never was any difference of opinion in the 
essays entitled Something New, London, 1772, _ United States, among those who have paid any 
occurs the following passage. The essayist is | attention to the subject, concerning the origin of 


describing a case of reanimation : the word Yankee. It is believed to have been de- 
“For dead men, as it seems, may rise again, like | rived from the manner in which the Indians er 
Bays’s troops, or the savages in the Fantocini.” deavoured to pronounce the word English, which 
Who was Bays, and what was the incident al- | they rendered Yenghees, whence the word Yankee. 
luded to? T. Sternperc. | Lhe statement in Irving’s Knickerbocker's History 


tn the Actef The of New York, concerning the tribe of Yankoos, is & 

by G. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, a, p. joke : and the suggestion of 
1672, where “a battle is fought between foot and great dent R. H., = the present volume of “} - Q, 
hobby-horses. At last Drawcansir comes in, and kills | from the N ew ¥ ork Gazetteer, that the Yankoos 
“em all on both sides.” Smith then gravely asks, — were so indomitable that the Puritans of New 

“ But, Mr. Bayes, how shall all these dead men go England, after subduing them, adopted their name, 
off? for I see none alive to help them. according to an Indian custom which gave 

“‘ Bayes. Go off! why, as they came on; upon their | name of the conquered to the conquerors, is not 
kgs: how should they go off? Why, do you think | to be relied upon, as no history of Yew England 
tLe people do not know they are not dead?” } makes any mention of that redoubtable tribe; nor 
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can there be found any authority for a belief that | at times Yankie, Yanko, Yankoo, Yanku,and Yankee, 


the custom spoken of ever existed among the | as if its ortho raphy was not settled. At this day 


aborigines of America. ag | wide of the mark 
is the attempt to trace Yankee Doodle from Yenghi 


t is only applied in the United States to the in- 


habitants of New England; but foreigners use it 


Dounia, which is said to be very good Persian for | to designate all Americans. 


America, — though how such an insular and sta- | 


The origin of Yankee Doodle is by no means as 


tionary people as the Persians should ever hear of clear as American antiquaries desire. The reply 
America, and coin a word specially to express the | given by Mr. Macxenziz Watcorr (Vol. iv., 
name of the country, and to suit their vocabulary, p- 393.), which states that the air was composed 
does not seem to have been considered by those | by Dr. Shuckburg, in 1755, when the Colonial 
who suggested that fanciful derivation. The word | troops united with the British regulars near Al- 
Yankee undoubtedly had the Yenghees origin re- | bany for the conquest of Canada, and that it was 
ferred to above, but it does not seem to have been | produced in derision of the old-fashioned manners 
very common until the time of the Revolutionary | of the provincial soldiers, when contrasted with 
war. I have not met with it in any writings pre- | the neat and dandified appearance of the regulars, 
vious to that time; and in letters in which the | was published some years ago in a musical maga- 
word occurs, written in 1775, it is referred to in a | zine printed in Boston. ‘The authority for Mr. 
manner which shows that the writer considered it | Waxcorrt’s statement is not given ; and if it is any 
something new, and intended to be contemptuous, other than that in the periodical referred to, he 
used as it was by their then enemies, the British would much oblige American readers by stating 
soldiers. Noah Webster, in his Dictionary, gives the | it. Mr. Sampson Waxer asks (Vol. iv., p. 344.) 
Yenghees origin of the word, upon the authority of , for “ the origin of the song, or if the tune is older 
Heckewelder; and that fact may account for its than the song;” and in giving him another version 
being looked upon in New England as something of the history of the air than Dr. Shuckburg’s 
novel. Heckewelder is excellent authority upon | account, I shall have to refer him to authority 
Tndian subjects ; but he spent his time a which he and all your readers have better means 


among the Delawares and the Six Nations, an 


was | of consulting than the citizens of the United States. 


not likely to be well acquainted with the Massa- | Mr. Waker asks “for the words of the song.” 
chusetts Indians, who spoke a different dialect. There is no song: the tune in the United States 
Several of the regiments of British regulars who | is a march; there are no words to it of a national 
were transferred to Boston after the beginning of | character. ‘The only words ever affixed to the air 
the troubles, had been stationed in the middle | in this country is the following doggerel quatrain : 


colonies, and had considerable experience in Indian 
warfare, and may have thus acquired a knowledge 
of the word. The 18th, or Royal Irish, for instance, 
had been engaged in nearly all the battles which 
had taken place in the colonies during two French 
wars, and they had acquired much familiarity with 
American affairs. That the word was rather un- 
common in New England, is shown by various 
letters written from them. One from the Rev. 
Wm. Gordon, published in the Penna Gazette, 
May 10, 1775, giving an account of the skirmishes 
at Concord and Lexington, says, “They (the 
British troops) were roughly handled by the 
Yankees, a term of reproach for the New Eng- 
landers, when applied by the regulars.” Another | 
letter, published in the same paper a few weeks | 
afterwards, dated “ Hartford, Connecticut,” gives 

an account of the capture of several letters from | 
English officers in Boston, to their friends in 
England, and says, “some of them are full of in- 
vectives against the poor Yankees, as they call us.” 
From these facts it seems probable that the word 
was so unusual in New England that the writers 
thought themselves obliged to explain it. It was 
soon adopted, however. Ina few months there- 
after the citizens of Newbury fitted out a privateer 
called the Yankee Hero; and the name was used 
when speaking of the New Englanders, being spelt | 


“ Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a little pony, 
He stuck a feather in his hat 
And called it macaroni.” 


It has been asserted by writers in this country, 
that the air and words of these lines are as old as 
Cromwell's time. The only alteration is in making 
Yankee Doodle of what was Nankee Doodle. It is 
asserted that the tune will be found in the Musicat 
Antiquities of England, and that Nankee Doodle 
was intended to apply to Cromwell, and the other 
lines were designed to “allude to his going into 
Oxford with a single plume, fastened in a knot 
called a macaroni.” The tune was known in New 
England before the Revolution as Lydia Fisher's 
Jig, and there were verses to it commencing : 

“ Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Lydia Fisher found it, 
Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it.” 


The regulars in Boston in 1775 and 1776 are 
said to have sung verses to the same air : 


«“ Yankee Doodle came to town, 
For to buy a firelock ; 
We will tar and feather him, 
And so we will John Hanecek,” &c. 
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The manner in which the tune came to be than all, the —— date of the house itself 
adopted by the Americans is shown in the follow- | (1650) precludes the possibility of such an origin, 
ing letter of the Rev. W. Gordon. Describing the The stone formed part of the inward coping of 
battles of Lexington and Concord, before alluded , the garden or court-yard wall of a house in the 
to, he says : | Wash Dam, at Latchford, near Warrington. From 


“The brigade under Lord Perey marched out [of | time immemorial it has been known as the 
Boston] playing, by way of contempt, Yankee Doodle: Stone; and tradition asserts that in former days 
they were afterwards told they had been made to dance several eases of plague occurred in this house, 
to it.” , All direct communication with the neighbouthood 


The air thus intended as a slur upon the Ame- | being cut off, the square dish seen in hee ene 
ricans was immediately adopted by them, used | ¥9% made for the express purpose of holding 4 


throughout the Revolutionary war, and ever since. | mixture of vinegar and —- . disinfect the 
Thave taken up a good deal of room with this | money Paid for provisions and other nectssaries 
Yankee matter ; bat as the subject is one which | which were brought and laid down at a distance 


: The : hat the victims of the pestilence 
has engaged the attention of your readers, I trust e story went t a 
I will be excused for giving all the American in- | ¥°T® buried in a field or croft near the house ; and 


. * ahi Pr in the year 1843, on this precise spot, some farm 
formation upon a topic which has somewhat engaged labourers came upon a large flat stone, beneatl 


my attention. I hope that this note may attract - - 
the notice of some of your readers who pa able to | Which lay three entire human skeletons, x 
throw some light upon the following questions: | 

1. Is there a called the Musical Antiquities 
of England ? BURIALS IN WOOLLEN. 

2. = 25 does that work contain the tune Nankee (Vol.v., pp. 414. 542.) 

3. If so, what is the origin of the air? does it} Your correspondent Mr. Booker may be in- 
refer to Cromwell or not ? | formed that parochial registers afford evidence 


4. Do any of S xg readers know a tune called | that certificates of burial in woollen were required 
Lydia Fisher's Jig, or one to which is sung the | to a considerably later date, March, 1681. In 
words Lucy Lockett, &c. | that of Hasilbury Bryan, the burials for 1730, 

5. Who was Dr. Shuckburg, and on what | beginning the ecclesiastical year from March 25th 
authority is the composition of Yankee Doodle | gs still usual, are headed, “ Buried in woollen only 
ascribed to him ? T. Westcorr. as made by affidavit.” But no less than four out 

Philadelphia, U.S, A., June 5, 1852. of the seven names of persons buried in that year 

a are followed by the words no affidavit. It farther 
PLAGUE STONES. affix his name, with “ ita esse test. A. B., rector;” 

Vol. v., passim. and then to send the book to the Lady-day Ses- 

stone” in my collection, which you will oblige me te following 
by distributing, so far as lies in your power, 4 ‘ ¥ ; 
amongst such of your correspondents as have 
shown an interest in the subject. I shall be glad 
to supply more if required. ’ 

I have been led to have it drawn upon stone, The last entry of the kind in the Hasilbury 
and printed, by the many notices which have ap- | Register is for the year 1733-4 (so written for the 
peared in “ N. & Q.” during the past few months, first time, as comprehending January and Feb- 
all tending rather to discountenance the idea of ruary of what we should style 1734), and it has 
any special provision of this kind. ‘Two or more | the magistrates approving signatures in the fol 
instances have been enumerated in which so- | lowing form: 
termed “plague-stones” have with more or less “ May y* 18th, 1734. 

—— — the = of — crosses. Allowed by us, Ric. Bingham, Thos. Gundrey.” 

y specimen, however, clearly testifies that such | licht- 
depth and size of the dish, being only four and a winded, yet whi h he 
half inches square, and two inches deep, are wholly passion strong in —_ >. SRS See 
insufficient to afford the requisite support to any | introduced the exclamation : ; 
upright pillars. It likewise stood within the “ Odious ! in woollen! *Twould a saint provoke! 
bounds of private property, fifty or sixty yards Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
from the road, which is one of little traffic. More | H. W. 


“ The rector or his curate ought to get a warrant, 
or warrants, to levy the penalty, according to the act 
for buryin§ in woollen.” 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE, ACT III. sc. 2. 


(Vol. v., p. 605.) 


Mr. Sincer must permit me to set him right as 
to a matter of fact, in which he has made a slight 
misstatement. 

My argument was not, as he says, “to show that | 
beautie in the third line may be the true reading,” 
—but it was to defend the text from that punctu- 
ation which would detach beauty from its proper 
clause in the sentence. Beauty is in possession of 
the text already, and is not in the least likely to be 
dislodged from it by either Hanmer’s dowdy or 
Walker's gypsey. It would be the judgment of 
Paris over again, in which beauty would be certain | 
“to have it hollow.” | 

With respect to the substitution of stale for pale | 
(originally oe by Farmer), so far from acced- | 
ing to it, I am, on the contrary, convinced that | 

arburton’s suggestion of plainness, instead of | 

ss, is right ; and I am only surprised that it | 
not been forced into general adoption by its 
own intrinsic evidence of truth? There is no re- 
lation between paleness and eloquence, in the sense 
required by the context. Puleness can only move 
“more than eloquence” when the feeling to be 
excited is compassion: but plainness has just that | 
sort of opposition to eloquence which the tenour of | 
the passage requires. Moreover, plainness has an | 
obvious reference — which paleness has not —to | 
the preceding line : 
“Which rather threat'nest than doth promise aught.” 


| 
| 
And it is also an appropriate continuation of | 
re, in the sense of poor, barren, unassuming! | 
Altogether, although I am by no means an ad- | 
vocate for rash interference with the text, yet, in | 
this instance, plainness adds so greatly to the har- | 
mony and consistency of the whole passage, that I | 


have no hesitation in avowing my conviction that it | " 


is the true word. 

With respect to guiled and guilded, there seems 
to be sufficient authority for the word in either | 
form ; but it is rather singular that Mr. Lettsom’s | 

nestion respecting it, addressed directly to Mr. 
lier in the Atheneum of the 17th of April last, | 
should not, as yet, have been replied to. A. E. B. | 


S. 


HANNAH WOOLLY. 
(Vol. v., p. 225.) 
J. Mr. refers to a curious autobiographical | 
ketch of Hannah Woolly, prefixed to her Gentle- | 
woman's Companion, 1682, and asks further inform- | 
ation concerning her. I have never seen that book, | 
but as J. Mr. mentions that she states she had | 
suffered “by loss of husband, children, friend, 
tstate,” he will probably find some information in 
‘work by the same writer of an earlier date. It | 
isentitled 


« A Supplement to the Queen-like Closet, or a little 


of every thing, presented to all ingenious ladies and 
| gentlewomen, by Hanna Wooley. London, printed by 


T. R. for Rich. Lownds, and are to be sold at the sign 
of the White Lion in Duck Lane, 1674.” 
In this work, which contains receipts in medicine 
and housewifery, the authoress says, in explanation 
of the manner in which she became a practitioner 
of physic, 

“ First take notice, that my mother and my elder 
sisters were very well skilled in physick and chirur- 


| gery, from whom I learned a little, and at the age of 


seventeen I had the fortune to belong to a noble lady 
in this kingdom till I married, which was at twenty- 
four years of age.” 

She then states that she studied by leave of that 
lady, who provided her with drugs and simples, 
and permitted her to try her skill upon the poor 
neighbours. She goes on to say : 

«“ When I was married to Mr. Woolly, we lived to- 
gether at Newport Pond in Essex, near Saffron Wal- 
den, seven years; my husband having been master of 
that free school for fourteen years before. We having 
many boarders, my skill was often exercised amongst 
them.” 

She then gives a long account of various sur- 
prising cures which she made, and continues— 

“ After these seven years were passed, we lived at 
Hackney, near London, where we had above three 
score boarders, and there I had many more trials of my 


| skill both at home and abroad. I cured my own son 


of an impostume in the head, and of a consumption, 
after the physicians had given him up,” &c. 

She continues — 

“ If any person desire to speak with me, they may 
find me at Mr. Richard Woolley's (sic) house in the 
Old Bailey, in Golden Cup Court. He is Master of 
Arts and Reader at St. Martin's, Ludgate. 

In another part of the book she complains that 
{r. Newman had printed the second edition of 


| her work, The Young Ladies’ Guide, without her 


knowledge, and had employed another hand upon 
it, whereby it was so much altered that she felt it 
due to herself to disclaim the authorship. The 
remedies mentioned in The Supplement to the 
Queen-like Closet recommend a liberal use of burnt 
snails, mashed toads, and other like ingredients of 
the barbarous pharmacopeeia of that age. 

T. Westcorrt. 

Philadelphia, Ur'S. A., June 5, 1852. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WoRD “ DEVIL.” 
(Vol. v., pp. 508. 595.) 

Of the two correspondents of “N. & Q.” who 
have undertaken to answer my Query regarding 
the etymology of the word Devil, C. appears not 
to have read my argument, and A.N. not to have 


clearly comprehended it. 
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I acknowledge the great plausibility of the ordi- incorporated and naturalised. The abuse of this 
nary derivation from 3:a84Adew, but it is this ap- | custom Lucian satirises in his treatise De Historia 
parent correctness which makes the search for a | Conscribendd, where he says that a writer of his 
more satisfactory etymon unusually difficult. The | day altered the Latin Saturnianus into Kpov/evos, 


application of a word in a sense foreign to the 
language in which it is employed, especially when 
that meaning is so peculiar and limited as that of 
the word é:dfoA0s in the Greek Testament, neces- 
sarily excites a doubt respecting its origin, which 
is what I implied by the phrase “in the case of 
ecclesiastical usage,” which has occasioned such 
perplexity in the mind of A. N. 


How he can feel surprised at my assertion, that | 


the Septuagint and Greck Testament are replete 
with words of oriental origin, I do not understand ; 
it would be a much more remarkable fact if the 

lity, religion, and literature of a distinct people 
ike the Hebrews could be transplanted into a 
foreign language without the occurrence of such a 
phenomenon. 

Iam at present at a distance from my library, 
and must trust to memory for arguments to main- 
tain my — in furtherance of which object 
I shall adduce a few words, Greek in their form 
and analozy, but undoubtedly oriental. Some of 
them, I know, occur in the Greek Bible, but it is 
from Herodotus and Xenophon that I have im- 
mediately borrowed them. They are as follows: 
axwdxns, avdtuns, 
these I shall exert a little fancy etymology, to 
show how easily a Greek origin might be claimed 
for them as well as form and inflection. In the 
first place, it is a fact known to all philologists, 
that Tooke, in the Diversions of Purley, derives 
the word fowa from the Anglo-Saxon tynan, “ to 
enclose,” and the Greek S4uos has a similar root 
Now the word apd3ecos means a park 
attached to a summer palace, and might be derived 
from wapa, “ beside,” and dé, “ to bind ;” and thus 
be defined as a tract of land set apart beside a dwell- 
ing. Unfortunately the word is Persian, and will 
not admit of this Eeieslion, which is to the full 


as plausible as d:a8d\Aew for 3:d80r0s. Again, the 


Titianus into Tirivos, Fronto into @pédvris, and so on, 

If A. N. cannot sce the connexion between Un- 
debel and &d8odr0s, how can he acknowledge, as 
every divinity student does, that erloxoros and 
bishop, zpeoBvrepos and priest, are identical words; 
the history of whose changes is lucid and distinet, 
I come now to that part of his reply which he 


| himself says is not relevant, but which, in ny 


opinion, is the only argument of any weight whie 
he has adduced. I understand him to say, that 
the introduction of a new religion was usual 
attended with the condemnation of the old divin- 
ties as evil spirits. ‘This is true as far as regards 
their individual appellations, but does not apply 
to the abstract words denoting deity. In Scandi- 


| navia, after the introduction of Christianity by 


On some of | 


King Oluf the Saint, Odin, ‘Thor, Balder, and the 
rest of the northern Olympus, were anathematisod 
as demons; but the appellation “ Alfadir,” and the 
like, were merely directed to their proper channel. 
No Christian writer has ever used @éos or divus 
to denote the evil spirits, though the old pos 
sessors of these names, Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Athena, were hurled to that Tartarus, where they 
were believed to have incarcerated the Titan: 
The word Div, in its diabolic sense, was undoubt- 
edly long antecedent to the composition of the 
Shah-nameh, as the combats of the Rustan and 
Tahmuras Shah with the Dids are amongst the 
most ancient legends of Persia. If I do not mis- 
take, the latter was a monarch of the Pishdadian 
dynasty, which had died out ages before the intro- 
duction of Islamism. 

The chief objection to the parallels I have 
brought forward is, that one word in each case is 


| in a dead, and one in a living language ; but aa 


word axwd«ns, “a dagger,” might be derived from | 
| peace, and the Icelandic Jétun, or God-men, both 
reduplication being no more remarkable than that | 


axds, “a point,” and mean a pointed weapon; the 


in the Latin preterits cecidi and momordi. This 
word too is Persian, and probably from the same 
root as the words hack, hatchet, axe, &c., viz., if 
my memory does not deceive me, the Chaldee 
PPM, “secare.” Kupos again, being the name of a 
prince, might be considered the substantive root 
of the adjective xiépws, “lordly, legal, ratified,” 
&e. (xupla exxdjora, and similar phrases, being com- 
mon in classical authors), were it not simply the 
Median “ Khoresh,” which means the sun. The 
habit of the Greeks in altering words to suit the 
— of their own language, forms a marked 
eature in their literature, a number of Persian, 
Hebrew, and Egyptian words having thus become 


instance occurs to me where both are found in 
living tongues, namely, the Slavonic Bogud, God, 
and the Scotch bogie, a ghost or evil spirit. The 
euphonisms of the Celtic Daoine Shie, or men of 


applied to evil and malignant races, might likewise 
serve to show the extent and spread of the Yezidi 
superstition. 

Having thus answered A. N.’s objections, I beg 
leave to submit my interrogation again to your 
notice, and once more to ask the etymology of the 
word “ Devil ?” Ricuarp F.. 


ANCIENT AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 


(Vol. v., p. 585.) 
If the following remarks be of any service to 


me correspondent W. B. D., they are quite at 
is disposal. 
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The Aztec language was spoken in the valley of | 
Mexico, and in the country immediately in its 
neighbourhood, as far as Meztitlan, about twenty- | 
five leagues north of Mexico. Here, however, 
according to Gabriel de Chaves (1579), it was cor- | 
rupt. The south-eastern limit was the river 
Guacacualco. The due southern extent is not pre- | 
cisely ascertained. 
Humboldt informs us that the Tlapance was 
ken in and near Tlapa. The Mixtee and the | 
Zapotec were the dialects of Oaxaca; the Tarasca, 
that of Michoacan. ‘The shores of the Gulf of | 
Mexico due east of the capital were inhabited 
by tribes speaking the Totonac. Huasteca was | 
spoken in the state of that name. Matlazincan 
was spoken sixty miles distant from Mexico. | 
North of the valley of Mexico the Tarahumaran 
was spoken. Juarros gives seven languages as 
— in Guatemala—the Quiche, the best of | 
the South American dialects, but not to be con- 
founded with Peruvian, Kachiguel, Subtugil, Mam, | 
Pocoman, Sinca, and Chorti. The following is the 
best list I can offer : 
Mexican. Paredes’ Abridgment of Horatio | 
Carochi?'s Grammar, Mexico, 1759. Carlos de 
= Zenteno’s Grammar, Mexico, 1753. 
Tarasca. Diego Basalenque’s Grammar, pub- 
lished by Father Nicolas de Quixas, Mexico, 1714. 
Maya. Beltran’s Grammar, Mexico, 1746. 
Poconcnr, or Pocoman. Grammar annexed 
by Thomas Gage to his Travels, London, 1648. | 
; Lord's Prayer in Poconchi is thus given by 
age: 


“ Our Father heaven art thou 
Catat taxah vilcat ; 
Great may it extolled be thy name 
Nimta incahargihi avi; 


It come may thy kingdom upon our heads 


Inchalita avihauri pen cana, 
It be done may thouwilt here face earth as 
Invanivita nava yahvir vach acal, he 
itisdone heaven 


invan tazah,” &e. 
Hvasteca. Grammar of Tapia Zenteno. 
Oroms. Dictionary and Grammar, by Louis de | 
Neve y Molina, Mexico, 1767; Emanuel Naxera’s 
tion, Philadelphia, 1835. 
Peruvian. Father D. G. Holquin’s Grammar | 
of the Qquichua. 
W. B.D. will also find ample details in Hum- | 
boldt's Nouvelle Espagne, livre ii. chap. vi. vol. i. | 
ape and Mr. Albert Gallatin’s Memoir in the | 
volume of the Journal of the American Eth- 
nological Society, New York, 1845. Ternaux- 
Compans has had a translation made of Oviedo's 
Nicaragua, which contains much valuable matter. 
Adelung, in Mithridates, has likewise discussed the 
subject. Duponceaux’s Prize Essay on the Al- 
goukia Languages, 1835. Pickering, in the “Col- 


lections of the Massachusetts Historical Society,” 
and in the Appendix to the sixth volume of the 
“ Conversations-Lexicon” (Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana), Essay on the Indian Languages. 

If, however, these should not be sufficient, I 
shall be happy to supply the querist with all the 
information that I can, particularly as regards 


| Mexican symbolism, if he will address a note to 
' me, to the care of the Editor of “ N. & Q.” 


Kennetu R. H. Mackenzis. 
July 13. 1852, 


Replies to Minor Queries. 

Royal “We” (Vol. v., p. 489.).— Mr. Grunp 
will find the following in 2 Coke’s Institutes, p. 2. 
Coke here makes these observations on the Magna 
Charta of Henry III. : — 


“ Here, in this Charta, both in the title and in divers 


| parts of the body of the Charta, the King speaketh in 


the plural number, concessimus ; the first King that I 
read of before him that in bis graunts wrote in the 
plural number, was King John, father of our King 
H. 3.: other Kings before him wrote in the singular 
number; they used Ego, and King John, and all the 
Kings after him, Nos.” 

H. M. 


“ The Man in the Moon” (Vol. v., p. 468.). — 
In the Journal of the Archeological frstitute for 
March, 1848 (p. 66-67.), W. H. will find an ac- 
count @nd engraving of a remarkable personal 
seal of the 14th century, of which the late Mr. 
Hudson Turner exhibited a drawing. The seal 
represents a man carrying a bundle of stolen 
thorns in the moon, whither he had been sent as 
a punishment of his theft. The legend is “Te 
Waltere docebo cur spinas Phebo gero.” Allu- 
sion is made to the comments made by Alexander 
Necham, a writer of the twelfth century, to the 
popular belief upon the subject. J. Br. 
Anima Magis, §c. (Vol. ii., p. 480.).— Dr. 
Pusey, in one of his Sermons, quotes the passage 
as S. Augustine’s; and renders it very happily: 
“the soul is much more where it loveth than where 
it liveth.” Beoricvs. 
Edgmond, Salop. 


De Laudibus Sancte Crucis (Vol. vi., p. 9.).— 
The book alluded to by Huco is, I suppose, that 
entitled De Laudibus Sancte Crucis, written by 
Rabanus Maurus, and first printed by Tho. 
Anselmus Badensis, at Phorca (Pfortzeim), 1503. 
Books printed at Pfortzeim are of rare occurrence, 
for the printer removed to Tubingen in 1511. 
There was a second edition of Rabanus Maurus, 
printed at Augsburg (Auguste Vindelicorum), 
1605, but the execution is very inferior to the 
original. I believe it has been reprinted within 
the last few years, but this I have not seen. 
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Olwvoin: re Your correspondent Kennetu 
R. H. Mackenzie, in his last communication on 
the Homer question, v., p. 223.) : “ But 
that this (sc. revision of Homer) was of no great 
avail, is evident from the corruption, olwvoim re 
rao, in the opening. All birds are not carnivorous, 
and therefore the passage must be wrong.” Now 
olevds, as everybody knows, is not the generic word 
for a bird, but means a bird of prey, and thence a 
bird of omen. Zeus. 

Seventh Daughter of a Seventh Daughter. — The 
Scotch spaewife (fortune-teller) generally sets up 
the pretension that she is the seventh daughter of 


a seventh daughter; and is supposed, in conse- | 
quence, by the lower orders, to be possessed of | 
at. 


second sig 
I have never heard of any medical knowledge 
being professed by these impostors. T.R. 


Camden Town. 

A strange Cow (Vol. v., p.285.).—It is re- 
marked by C., that no other language can afford 
such anomalies as are to be found for instance in 


rough, cough, plough, dough, and through. The | 


story of the Frenchman may not be generally 
known, who declared that he had been disturbed 


by a cow all night. However, after the anxious | 


host had inquired whether the troublesome cow 
had trespassed in the garden, or whether her calf 
had been removed, he discovered that his guest had 
been deprived of his night's rest by a bad =“. 


Arms in Churches (Vol. v., P. 559.).— 
It will be seen by a correspondence in t 


| St. Christopher (Vol.v., pp. 295.334. 372, 494), 

—He is represented in one of the windows of the 

north aisle of the church of Doddiscombleigh, near 

Exeter,—a drawing of which may be seen in the 

2nd volume of the Transactions of the Exeter 

Architectural Society. The church is rich in re 

mains of ancient stained glass. H.T. Extacomag, 

Oasis (Vol. v., p. 465.). — The two Universities 

| are at variance on the quantity. Let us first hear 

Oxford. Thus, in 1829, spoke the present Pro- 

fessor of Poetry : — 
“ Like green oases in the Libyan wild.” 
Oxford Prize Pvems, p. 194. 

And thus, in 1830, the present Professor of 

Political Economy : — 
“ That green oasis, in whose verdant vale.” 


Tb. p. 203. 


But hear Cambridge. Some twelve or fifteen 
| years ago, the following line occurred in the prize 
em by the present head-master of Oakham 
| School : 
| 


“ A sunny odsis in memory's waste.” 


| Of course I quote these gentlemen rather 
| scholars than as “ English poets.” R. 


Lord Bacon a Poet (Vol. iv., p. 474.).— I think 
no one has given the proper answer to this ques 
tion. Lord Bacon not only “ wrote verses” (see 
| Mr. Hannah's edit. of Poems by Wotton, Raleigh, 
| §c., p. 77.), but, as should be sufficiently notorious, 
| wrote those particular verses. The poem in which 
_ they occur was printed as Bacon's by Farnaby in 


e Gentle- | 1629; and Bacon's name is appended to it in all 


man's Magazine, 1841, in which I was somewhat | the editions of Religuie Wottoniane after the first 


engaged (vol. xv. New Series, pp. 338. 450. 603. ; 
vol. xvi. pp. 19, 20. 338. 452. 584.; vol. xvii. 
p- 496.), that the authority for setting up the royal 


arms in churches is out of respect “ to the — 
ound a | 


that be.” At the last reference will be 
woodcut of the arms of Henry VII., from a Bench 
end in Cornwall. Royal arms in glass may be 
frequently met with in churches. I will append a 
note as to the habitat of a few: 


St. Decumant, Somerset, very early : Arms, three | 
4 ae Sey Sey! Seen ee | in 1819, we have a minute account of an old man 


| of 134 years, Henry Francisco by name, a native 


lions. 
Bristol Cathedral (East Window), Edw. IT. 
Portslade, Sussex, Ric. IT. 
Bodenham, Hereford, Ric. IT. 
Madron, Cornwall (Bench end), Hen. VIT. 
Milverton, Somerset (Bench end), Hen. VIII. 
Checkly, Stafford (East Window), Edw. VI. 
St. Martin's, Sarum (Tablet), Elizabeth. 
St. James's, Bristol (Tablet), Elizabeth. 
Winscombe, Somerset (Tablet), Car. II. 
Mells, Somerset (Tablet), Anne. 

I would request Notes of any early arms to be 
made throagh “N. & Q” 

H. T. Exracomns. 


Clyst St. George. 


| (viz. in 1654, 1672, and 1685), as well “5 


several MS. copies still extant. 


Longevity. — 
«My Lord Bacon says that the Countess of Desmond 
was 140 years of age. Mrs. Eckelston, who lived at 


| Philipstown in the King’s co., was born in the year 
| 1548, and died 1691, so she was 143 years old.”"— 
| Boate and Molyneux’s Nat, Hist. of Ireland, p. 181. 


In Silliman’s Tour between Hartford and Quebec 


of France. An advocate of vegetable diet ad- 
duces the Norwegian and Russian peasantry 
the most remarkable instances of extreme lon- 
gevity : 

“ The late returns of the Greek Church population 
of the Russian empire give (in the table of the deaths 
of the male sex) more than one thousand above 100 


| years of age, many between 140 and 150... .. Slaves 
| in the West Indies are recorded from 130 to 150 
years of age.” — Smith's Fruits and Farinacea, 


Ermionnaca. 


Grinning like a Cheshire Cat (Vol. v., p. 402). 
— The form in which I have heard this expression 
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is “Grinning like a Cheshire cat chewing 
avel.” Are the last two words merely the ad- 
dition of some enterprising genius, or are they part 


of the original simile ? JUVENIS. 


Spanish Vessels wrecked on the Irish Coast 
Vs. vy. p- 491.).— The vessels alluded to by 


which was cast away upon the Irish coast at the 
end of the year 1588: 

“ Wien the country people massacred most of the 
soldiers and sailors who escaped the fury of the tem- 
pest; and the lord lieut., Fitz William, caused the 
rest to be hanged.” — See Mortimer, vol. ii. p. 417., 
col, 2, commencing about 20 lines from the bottom, 
and continued ; sce also note on p. 418. 

Mortimer, who was vice-consul for the Austrian 
Netherlands, mentions in an appended note to the 
above the account of the loss, transmitted to the 
court of Spain : 


| 


« In the counties of Tyreonnel and Connaught at — 


Lochfoile - 1 ship - 1000 men and others y* escaped. 
Sligo - -3 1500 
Tyrawley - 1 ,, 400 ” 


Kere Island 300 
Finglasse - ” 400 ” 
Ophally - 200 


Irrisse - - — the mee fled. 


Galway bay 1 , - 70 
- 600 

” - burnt, men escaped. 
Trayle- -1 , - 24 
Desmond - » + 300 ” 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
Shannon - 2 ,, 
1 
1 
1 
1 


17 ships 5394 men.” 
J. Enrr. 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


Boy Bishop at Eton (Vol. v., p. 557.).— Your 
correspondent upon this interesting subject is in 
error when he says that Holy Innocents’ Day is 
that “on which the boy bishop was usually ap- 

inted.” The election generally took place on 


and in grammar schools. St. Nicholas, says War- _ 


ton, was the patron of scholars, and hence, at Eton 
College, St. Nicholas has a double feast, i.e. one 
on account of the college, the other of the schools. 

With regard to your correspondent’s first Query, 
I find that Brand (Popular Antiq., edit. 1849, i. 


aus Reppine formed a part of Philip's navy, | 431.) quotes from the Status Schole Etonensis, 


A.D. 1560. Probably this is the Corpus Christi, or 
the Harleian MS. 

“Pope St. Hugo’s day” was on the 17th of 
November. St. Hugh was a real boy bishop at 
Lincoln. 

As to L. C. B.’s last Query, “ Whether any 
reason can be assigned why Holy Innocents’ Day 
should have been expressly excluded from the 
boy bishop's reign at Eton College, I fancy it has 
something to do with the double celebration of the 


| chorister’s feast. Hone, in his Ancient Mysteries 


(p. 198.), says: 

“ St. Nicholas as the patron of scholars has a double 
feast at Eton College, where, in the papal times, the 
scholars (to avoid interfering, as it would seem, with 
the boy bishop of the college on St. Nicholas day) 
elected their boy bishop on St. Hugh’s day, in the 
month of November.” 

The Eton Montem was evidently derived from 
the ceremony of the boy bishop. Even within 
the memory of persons dave when Brand wrote, 
the Montem was kept in the winter time, a little 
before Christmas, although the time was after- 
wards changed to Whitsuntide. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavcr. 


Descendants of John Rogers. — Mr. Kxicut, at 
p- 522. of your last Volume, makes an inquiry 
respecting them. There is no doubt that some of 
Rogers’ immediate descendants emigrated to the 
colonies which now form the New England states 
of the North American confederacy. The name 
of John Rogers is early ingrafted upon the me- 
mory of the New England children of the present 


| day, from the circumstance that a rude represen- 


t. Nicholas’s day, and the office and authority | 


appears to have lasted from that time till St. Inno- 
cents’ day, i.e. from the 6th to the 28th of Dee. 
Certain days during this period were set apart for 
particular ceremonies ; but, as far as I can learn, 
they invariably concluded with the celebration of 
“the whole service,” on the Feast of the Innocents. 

In a proclamation of the 33rd of Henry VIII. 
(1542) the concluding clause of the ordinance 
runs thus : — 

“And whereas heretofore dyvers and many super- 
stitious and chyldysh observances have been used, and 
yet to this day are observed and kept, in many and 
sundry partes of this realm, as upon saint Nicholas, 
saint Catherine, saint Clement, the holie Innocents, and 
such like,” &c. 


The practice of electing a boy bishop appears 


to have existed in cathedrals, in parish churches, 


tation of the “ Martyr at the Stake” forms one 
of the embellishments of the New England Primer ; 
and it can be traced back, through the earlier 
editions of that publication, for more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years. Round the stake are assem- 
bled “the wife and nine children, and a tenth at 
the breast,” as a note informs the reader, witness- 
ing the horrid scene. 

The National Intelligencer of April 27th last 
(published at Washington, U. S.), announces the 
death of Professor Walter R. Johnson, of the 
American National Institute, and states, as an 
interesting fact, that he was a descendant of the 
celebrated John Rogers who was burnt at Smith- 
field for heresy, in the reign of Queen Mary. No 
doubt information could be procured from Mr. 
Johnson's family which might aid Mr. Kyient in 
his inquiries. P. T. 

Stoke Newington. 
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John Rogers, Protomartyr (Vol. v., p. 522.).— 
Mz. Kwicur will find some the information he 
requires, and perhaps be put on the trace of more, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for December, 
p- 656. 


Restive (Vol. v., p.535.).— Your correspondent 
J.R. is surely quite beside the mark, in his ob- 
servations upon the word restive. He says, “ We 
find it defined in our dictionaries, “ unwilling to 
stir, inclined or determined to rest.” I would ask 
in what dictionary he has seen the last interpreta- 
tion ? 
as more resembling the cognate words restivus in 
low Latin, restif in French, and restivo in Italian. 
Now those languages know nothing of rest, in the 
sense of “repose,” but only as a 
the Latin resto; which is not merely to “stand 


still,” but is occasionally equivalent to resisto. | 


That rest 


” 


See Gesner’s Thesaurus for authorities. 


mined to rest,” nor “ restless,” but “ reluctant ; 


if this last word be understood in its original sense, | 


and not merely as something passing in the mind. 
“ He felt rather restive” would mean, in the pas- 
sage cited by J. R., “ He felt rather disposed to 
make resistance.” H. W. 


‘Apple Sauce with Pork (Vol. v., p. 395.).— 
Bowirace inquires why and when the custom of | 
eating apple sauce with pork was first introduced ? 
It is hoped that the following observation will 
cause him to enjoy the viands with more relish. A 
physician having been lately asked whether it was 
advisable to take cod liver oil in lemon juice, re- | 
marked that the acid would assist its digestion, | 
and that our forefathers must have been acquainted | 
with the theory, in cating green gooseberries with 
mackerel, and apple sauce with pork and goose. 


Spanish “ Veiwe Bowes” (Vol: vi., p. 10.).—The 
“veiwe bowes” in the inventory quoted by your 
correspondent J. O. B., no doubt were long bows 
made of yew, of which wood that which came from 
Spain was considered best for the purpose. Thus 
Drayton (Polyolb. 26.) says : 


“ All made of Spanish yew, their bows are wondrous 


Johnson prefers spelling the word restiff; | 


erivative from | 


[No. 149, 


| “Cane Decane,” §c. (Vol. v., p. 523.).—I am 
sorry to find Bavivus has given to the couplet 
beginning with these words an indelicate meaning 
_ which the original does not require or even justify, 
Canis cannot be applied to a woman but in the 
| very worst sense, but every one knows that a d 
has been used as an emblem of field sports from 
the earliest ages. Talbots and greyhounds jn 
heraldry generally allude to sporting characters or 
offices; and the punning couplet in question was 
doubtless composed to reprove the sporting dig 
sition of some aged dignitary. The “ free trans. 
ation” by Bavius appears to me no translation at 
all, and is devoid of the pun and the reproof of 
the original. Perhaps the following gives the 
sense more truly, yet so imperfectly, that it is 
scarcely worth inserting : — 


“CANE DECANE, ETC. 
Good Dean Grey, the sportman’s lay 
Ill becomes thy tresses grey ; 
Grey-haired Grey! thy theme be then, 
Not greyhounds, but grey-hair'd men.” 
W. H.K. 


The Moon and her Influences (Vol. v., p. 400), 
—W. Hl. will find information on the subject by 
referring as follows: — Chambers's Edinburgh 


| Journal, Old Series, No. 360., New Series, Nos. 


124, 208. 310.; Monthly Chronicle, vol. i. p. 60, 

vol. ii, p. 209.: the Annuaire for 1833 contains 

an article on the subject by Arago ; and facts and 
fictions may be gathered from Maurice's Indian 
Antiquities, p. 205.; The Celestial Worlds Dis- 
covered ; or, Conjectures concerning the Inhabitaxts, 
Plants, and Productions of the Worlds in the Pla 
nets, by Christianus Huggens, London, mpcxcvm. 
and “ Lake’s Moon Story,” which appeared in the 
American newspapers about fifteen years since, 
and which may be easily found with the aid of 
some one familiar with the files. 
Surecey 


Bronze Medals (Vol. v., p. 608.).— Mr. Boast 


* | will find his medal of Martinus de Hanna en- 


graved in Bergmann’s Medaillen auf beriihmsten 
und ausgezeigneten Miinner des Kéinigthums 


| Ocsterreichs, plate xiv. No. 69. I have only a 


odd number of the work containing the engraving 
but not the letter-press description, so that it is 
possible it may contain information respecting 
some of the other medals, It was published about 


strong.’ | 1842. 


“View ” is the common name for “ yew” in these 
parts; only yesterday a man was speaking to me 


The medal of D. Maria Aragonia is engraved 
among the “ Médailles coulées et ciselées en Italie 


of the “ view tree” in my garden: so also in the aux XV° et XVI Sidcles,” in the Trésor de Nu- 


churchwardens’ accounts : 


mismatique et de Glyptique, plate xxix. No. 4. The 


1593, “ Itm. for leadinge of earthe to y* benche about | description and a note upon it is given at p. 25. 


the vewe tree, &c. - - ij* iiij’.” 


J. Eastwoop. 
Ecclesfield, | 


where it is considered as struck in honour of 
Blanche-Marie Sforza, daughter of Galeas Marie, 
Duke of Milan, and of Bonne of Savoy, of whom 
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some particulars will be found in the Archeologia, 
vol. xxxiv. p. 17. Joun Evans. 

Wyle Cop (Vol. v., p. 44.).—Dr. Plot, in his 
Natural History of Staffordshire, p. 110., says cop 
js one of the names used in that county for a 
mountain, and he lays down on his map “ Mole 
Cop,” on the borders of Cheshire, and “ Stile Cop,” 
near Rugeley. And here allow me, with all re- 

ct, to point out an error which Mr, Halliwell 
has fallen into in his Archaic and Provincial Dic- 
tionary. At p. xxviii. of the Preface he gives 
White Kennett the merit of preserving many Staf- 
fordshire words “ probably now obsolete.” Ihave | 
gone carefully through Kennett’s MS. Glossary 
(Lansd. MSS. 1033.), and find about a hundred | 
words assigned to that county ; but I have traced | 
them all (and many more not assigned) to Dr. 
Plot's work published in 1686, from whence I 
have no doubt Kennett derived them. 


were made with the express object there men- 
tioned: the others appear to have been of a more 
miscellaneous character. The copies of Bright's 
Catalogue in the British Museum have not the 
purchasers’ names. May I hope that some kind 
notist will yet answer the Query again ? 

S. W. Rrx. 

Beccles. 


Etymology of Mushroom (Vol. iii. p. 166.; 
ol. v., p. 598.). — There appears no reason for 
going to the Welsh for the root of this word, when 
we have the French mousseron, “a white kind of 
mushroom,” as the obvious source. This was 
pointed out in Thomson's Efymons of English 
Words, though mousseron is there not very 
happily derived from and &pwpa. 

Joun Evans. 


The Plant Hemony (Vol. ii., pp. 88. 141. 173. 


r 


Nor must Plot have more praise than he de- | 410.).— Milton, in the passage here referred to, 


serves, for inasmuch as many of the words relate | 
either to iron works or coal mines, they occur in the 
extracts which he gives from Dud Dudley's Metul- 
lum Martis, 1665, a small work till lately very 
rare, but which has recently been accurately re- 
printed by a gentleman intimately connected with 
the iron trade of South Staffordshire. 

Cuas. H. Barney. 


$0. Clarence Street, Islington. 
Celebrated Fly (Vol. vi., p. 10.).—I think there 


appears to allude to the opinion of those critics 
who, dissatisfied with the annihilation of the plant 
Moly by the allegorisers (see Pope’s Odyssey, b. 10. 
v. 361., Ascham’s Works, 4to. p. 251., Richard- 
son's Dictionary, art. Moly), identify it with the 
Nymphea lutea which grows in Thessaly or He- 
monia (v. Apollon. Rhod. 1. iii. v. 1089.). There is 
a dissertation on the subject in Wedelii Ezercita- 
tiones Medico-Philologice. A Rosicrvcian. 


Shakspeare, Tennyson, §c. (Vol. v., p. 618.). — 


is little doubt but that this refers to the honey bee; | In connexion with A. A. D.’s quotation, “Cinerem 


the prophet declaring in the Koran that “all flies 

shall perish in hell fire except the bee.” I forget 

the reference, but could procure it if wanted. 
Metaovo. 


Mummy Wheat (Vol. v., p. 538.).—In the Z- 
lustrated London News for Sept. 22, 1849, is a 
description of mummy wheat (with an engraving) 
grown by R. Enoch, of Stow-on-theWold, raised | 
from grains brought from Thebes by the family of | 
Sir William Symonds. 

I believe wheat of this description may be pro- 
cured of any first-rate London seedsman. Some 
was exhibited in the Crystal Palace. Mertaovo. 


Squire Brown's Fox Chase (Vol. v., p. 537.).— | 
If I am not mistaken in the ballad referred to by | 
R.S, he will find some account of it in Edwards's | 
Tour of the Dove, stanza xvi., with the notes on | 

stanza. H. N.E. | 

Seth's Pillars (Vol. v., p.609.).— Anon. will find | 
the legend of Seth's pillars treated of in Stilling- 
fet's Origines Sacra, lib. i. R. F.L 

Edmund Bohun (Vol. v., p. 539.; Vol. vi., 
p-21.).—I have reason to fhe what indeed 
the answer to my Query plainly shows, that the 
“Collections, 1675—1692” are not identical with 
the “five years’ collections” mentioned in the 


title of the Great Historical Dictionary. These 


in flores mutari, idque contingere non nisi probis 
ac pulchris,” let me quote Sir John Mandeville’s 
origin of roses (cap. vi.) : 

“ And betwene the citye (Bethlehem) and the 
chirehe, is the Felde Floridus; that is to seyne, the 
Feld florisched ; for als moche as a fayre mayden was 
blamed with wrong, and sclaundred; that sche had 
don fornycacioun ; for whiche cause sche was demed 
to the dethe, and to be brent in that place, to the 
whiche sche was ladd. And as the fyre began to 
brenne about hire, sche made hire preyres to oure 
Lord, that als wissely as sche was not gylty of that 
synne, that he wold helpe hire, and make it to be 
knowen to alle men, of his mercyfulle grace, And 
whan sche hadde thus seyd, sche entred into the fuyer ; 
and anon was the fuyr quenched and oute; and the 
brondes that weren brennynge, becomen red roseres ; 
and the brondes that weren not kyniled, becomen 
white roseres, fulle of roses. And theise weren the 
first roseres and roses, both white and rede, that evere 
ony man saughe.”—P, 83., ed, 1727. 

Bitton. 

H.N.E. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The members of the Surtees Society have just received 
two books, with which if they are not well content, 
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[No. 143 


they must indeed be hard to please. The first of these, 


Boldon Luke, a Survey of the Possessions of the See of 


Durham, made by Order of Bishop Hugh Pudsey, in the 
Year 1183. With a Translation, an Appendix of Ori- 
ginal Documents, anda Glossary, by the Rev. W. Green- 
well,— is by the Editor very justly described as “ the 
Domesday of the Palatinate ;” and its importance to the 
historical inquirer, whether he be interested in the 
nature of early tenures, the descent of property, or the 


social conditions of the tenants, in whatever rank, of 


that day, can indeed scarcely be overrated. It was com- 
piled at the Feast of St. Cuthbert, in Lent in the year 


History, Habits, and Instincts, edited with notes by 
Professor Rymer Jones —is the new volume of th 
Scientific Library ; and it would be difficult to finds 
book more fit to be a country companion during this 
season of sea-shore rambling and country musings 
| All who are about to sojourn for a while far from th 
| busy haunts of men will do well to adopt our advice 
| and put these two volumes into their portmanteau; 

we shall be sure of their thanks. Mr. Bohn has alg 
| added two volumes to his Classical Library: namely, 
a fourth volume of Cicero's Orations, translated by 
Mr. Younge; and the first volume of The Comedies 


1183, by order of Hugh Pudsey, the then Bishop of | Plautus literally translated into English Prose, with Note 


Durham, and is a description of the revenues of the 
bishopric, and an enumeration of the settled rents and 
customs renderable to the bishop, as they stood fixed at 
the time of its compilation. The original MS. is not 
now known to exist, and the work before us has been 
rinted from a copy preserved in the Auditors’ Office 
in the Exchequer at Durham, compared with one in 
the Registrum Primum of the Dean and Chapter, and 
another in the Bodleian. The work has been edited 
with great care, and been rendered doubly useful by 
its translation and carefully compiled Glossary.—The 
second book is altogether of a different character, being 
a Biography of the learned and accomplished gentle- 
man in honour of whose memory the society was 
founded. It is entitled A Memvir of Robert Surtees, 
Esq., M. A., F.S.A., Author of the History of the County 
Palatine of Durham; by George Taylor, Esq.: a new 


edition, with Additions, by the Rev. James Raine, &c., | 


and exhibits a delightful picture of the life of an anti- 
quary of the right sort. With the true feelings of a 
gentleman, and the education of a scholar, imagination 
and fancy enough for a poet, a hearty relish for old 
English humour, and all these good qualities leavened 
throughout by the genuine spirit of real Christian 
benevolence, it is little wonder that Robert Surtees 
gained the love and esteem of all who knew him—from 
Reginald Heber and Walter Scott, down to every hard- 
handed husbandman who dwelt round Mainsforth. 
Mr. Surtees’ magnificent history of his native county 
sufficiently attests his zeal, industry, and historical 
acquirements ; but the present volume, in giving us 
the picture ef the author of that work, paints the man, 
and in so doing explains why the Surtees Society was 
called into existence. 

Booxs Recriven. Bohn’s Standard Library has 
this month been enriched by two volumes. The first — 
Memorials of Christian Life in the Early and Middle 
Ages, including his Lights in Dark Places, by Dr. Au- 

tus Neander—is a further translation by Mr. 

yland of the writings of this eminent continental 
divine. The second is Frederika Bremer’s Works— The 
Neighbours, a Story of Every-day Life, and other Tales, 
viz. Hopes, The Twins, The Solitary, The Comforter, 
A Letter about Suppers, Triilinnan, translated by Mary 
Howitt, who has carefully corrected them by ihe latest 
Swedish edition, and must be well pleased at the 
success which has attended her introduction of Fre- 
derika Bremer to the reading public of England. The 
second and concluding volume of Kirby’s Bridgewater 
Treatise On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 
as manifested in the Creation of Animals, and in their 


by Mr. Riley, a work which promises to be of com 
siderable interest and merit. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Ecxuet’s Docratna Numorvum. Vol. VIII. 

Tae New Universat Macazine. Vol. VI. 1784. London: 
Print+d for Hodges, by Crowder and neh 

Twe Literary Miscettany. Vols. VI. VII. VIIL. IX 
XIV. and XV. Stourport, 1812. 

Suaxspeanre’s Jutivs Casar, by D’Avenant and Dryden, 
12mo. 


Maunon’s EnGtano, 4 Vols. 

| The original 4to. editions in boards. 

| FLANAGAN ON THE Rounp Towers or 184% 

| A Narrative or THE Procespincs in THE Dovotas Camm 
London, Griffin, §vo. 1767. 

| Crare’s Poems. 8vo. Last Editicn. 
Maena Cuarta ; a Sermon at the Funeral of Lady Farewell, y 
George Newton. London, 1661. 

BroGrapsia Americana, by a Gentleman of Philade!phia. 

*_* Letters, statin ticulars and lowest price, carriage fret, 

QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Matices ta Correspondents. 


Repuies Receiven. — Veiwe Bowes—Carrs or Calves— Phelpe 
Gloucestershire Collections — Royal Arms in Churches — Blint- 

man’s Holiday — Milton and Tacitus — Inscription at Persepolis 
| — Meaning of Whit — Carmarthen — Blaen — Brogue, 
History of Commerce — Exeter Controversy — Lines on Crawfurd 
of Kilbirnie — Can Bishops vacate their Sees — Meaning of Res 
— On the Patronymics Wray or Ray — Lifting Charm — Willi 
Abbot of St Albans — St, Augustine — De Musica — Giving the 
Sack — Death-v atch — Snike — Foolscap, &c.— Seth's 
Physiologus — Meaning of Roy — Foundation Stones — Epigram 
om Dr. Fell—True Maiden Hair Fern — Cranes in Storms— 
Muffs worn by Gentlemen — Mexican Grammar — Superstitions 
among the higher Classes — Plague Stones— Andrew Marvel= 
Weather Prophecy, and many rs which are in type. 


C. W. (Bradford), who inquired in No. 138., p. 586, respeiag 
| Sir EB. K. Williams, is requested to say how a letter may be 
dressed to him. 
We are compelled to postpone wntil our next No., A.B. B. on Two 
| Passages in King Lear, and Mr. Sincer's paper on some Dit- 
puted Passages in Shakspeare. 

We have to request the indulgence of many correspondents to 
whom to reply next week. 

The great icngth of the Index to our Fijth Volume has compelled 
ws at the last moment to appropriate to it four pages of the preset 
Number. We will take an early opportunity of supplying 
deficiency. 

“ Notes axp Queries” is published at noon on Friday. so that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's pa 
and deliver them to their Subscriberson the Saturday. 

Errata. — Vol. v., p. G04. col. 2. 1. 43., for of read ap; p- Sll- 
col. 2. 30., after Evidence insert “of.” 
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‘ON FROM HERO- 
ARNOLD'S SELECT 


In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 
HERODOTES, 


Part I.; from the Text of § per 
f 


lish Notes. By fee pe. T 


Paul's Church Yard, and 
rloo Place ; 


whom may same Editor 
(with 


1. THUCYDIDES, Book I. 


6d. 
2. ZESCHINES against CTE- 
SIPHON. 4s. 


ARNOLD'S NEW GRADUS AD PAR. 
NASSUM. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. neatly half-bound, 


HE ANTICLEPTIC GRA- 

rus Poeticus Lingua La Edi 
a8 KERCHE VER ARNOLD, 
M.A., Recto: Lyndon, and late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The object of this Work is to give ¢ ive the pupil 
all the help afforded to him by the old Gradus, 
lying it in the form of materials to be 
wes up by himself, not in the concrete state 
of ready-made lines ; its anticleptic or anti- 
pilfering character con-isting in the insertion 
of expressions and phrases from the best au- 
thors. illustrative of the severe words without 


| NELL, 1. 


lines t) 
tail ful selection of Ppithewe and 
‘co! ins a care se. for the 


will be suffici 

best Latin P 

RIVINGTONS. St. Paul's Church Yard, and 
Waterloo Place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. THE FIRST LATIN 
VERSE BOOK. Fifth Edition. 2s. 
*e* Also, a SECOND PART, containing 
additional Exercises. 1s. 
2. PRACTICAL INTRO- 


DUCTION TO LATIN COMPO- 
SITION. Cowrenrs :— for Hex- 


NEW WORK ON VERSIFICATION. 
Tn post 8vo., price 4s. 6d. (new scale), 
TREATISE on VERSIFI- 
hy ANC and MODERN. 
the Bey, R. W. EVANS, B.D. Vicar of 
and late Fellow’ of Col- 
ho Cambridge Author of “ The Rectory of 


RIVINGTONS, St. Yard, and 


seh may be had, 
the new 


1. THE MINISTRY OF THE 
BODY. Second Edition. 6s. 6¢. 


2. THE 
Third Edition. 5s. 


same Author 


BISHOPRIC OF | 4 


3. PAROCHIAL SKETCHES | 


in VERSE. With Woodcuts. 5s. 


Just published, with Twenty-four Plates, 
price 21s. 


HISTORY of INFUSORIAL 
ANIMALCULES, living and fossil ; 
Abstracts of the a of Ehrenberg, 
f all the Species. AD 
‘Author of the 
Microsoot ie &e. 


London ; WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria 


ARNOLD'S EDITION OF THE BIRDS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 
In 12mo., price 3s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANI- 


CH. Part IT, ; containing the the Bist of of 
T. K. ARNOLD, M. of 


Editions the objectionable passages 
are omitted. 


same Editor (uniformly printed), 

containing the CLOUDS of 

ARISTOPHAN ES, with English Notes, 3s. 6d. 

RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Church Yard, and 
Waterloo Place. 


ALMON and TROUT PISH- 
ING. — CHARLES FARLOW, Fishi 
tackle Manufacturer, 191. Strand, opposite 
Clement's Danes, near to Temple Bar (late of 
221.), invites Anglers to inspect his vast Stock 
of Salmon and Trout Rods, and all other Gear, 
for the sure capture of River Fish, at moderate 
m Rods, Two Guineas ; 
ut ditto, ‘One C Guines. Salmen Flies, 
5s. a dozen ; Grilse F lies, 3s.; and Trout ditto, 
2e.a dozen. Salmon Gut, from 5s. a hank; 
Trout ditto, 2s, Catalogues forwarded. gratis. 


OPOGRAPHICAL GLEAN- 

INGS may be had of MR. JAMES FEN- 

Warwick Court, Holborn, London, 

immediately upon the Ce of a Remittance 

for here stated, v 
re Tracts, Ancient Maps, curious 


scarce Views. various Old Newspaper Para- 

hs, &c., &c. ; the entire cel only 
ORTHAMPTONSHIRE, severa rare 

Views, Portraits, Speed's curious Map, an 


numerous Gleanings from Ancient Newspapers 
and Magazines. is. ORTHUMBERLAND. 
_ s curious Map, with bird's-eye Views of 
ewcastle and Berwick (1650); various Old 
Views of Castles, Abbeys, Churches, penatiens, 


MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. — 
Proprietor of Taz Loxpow Gewenat 
Movanine Warenovuse begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 


them pt every 
article of the very best ription, requisit 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be hed 
at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 
vor Sznvants’ Mouantno, afford- 
while ving to families, are furnished 
Ist the ‘habitat attendance of experienced 
ners), onaiian I to suggest or supply every 
for the occasi and suited to 


FA- 
he 


grade of the community; W ipows’ 


anp Famity is always kept made 

up, and a note, d ptive of t Mourning 

cither in To will insure its being sen wi 
Country, and on the 


W. C. JAY, 247249. Regent Street, 
ESTERN LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. A.D. 1842. 


Directors. 
H. Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq 
T. vomers Cock’, Jun. Esq. M.P. 
Henry Drow, 
jam Evans, 

William Freeman 
fenry Goothart, Esq, 

. Hen 
T Grissell, Esq. 


Joseph Carter 


Truste 
W. Whateley, Esq., 
L. C. Humfrey. Esq., Q.C. 
George Drew, ina. 
Counsel. — Sir W 


&c., numerous interesting Gi 
Ancient Newspapers (4.p. 1724 to 1807), —_ 
7 scarce acts relating to the County, 
Os. ‘s curious 
Mas with bird's-eye View of Nottingham 
650), various Old Views of Castles, Mansions, 
(some scarce), several Gleanings from An- 
cient Newspapers and Magazines (1730 to 1820), 
rare Tracts, &c., 5s. ees 
Map, with bird's-eye View of 6. 
(1650), some good Views, various | 
Gleanings (1683 to 1776), 10s. 6d. 


Collections relative to other Counties may be 
had also. 


TEARNE'S WITCHCRAFT, 
1648.—A very ry offer — be made to 

any person happening copy of the 
scarce tract entitled Confirmat on and 
Discovery of Witchcraft,” by the Rev. JOHN 
TEARNE, 4to., 1648; or a handsome remu- 
neration will be made for a fair Transcript of 


“a 

munications (free) to be addressed to 
clan ES CL ARK. Great Totham Hall, 
near Witham, Essex. 


TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


desirous of having 
: their Works brought out under every 
advantage that economy in the Printing com- 
| with efficiency in — Publishing Depart- 
mt can ow, are requested to apply to 

MESSRS. HOPE & CO. "printers and 
lishers, Courier and Literary Times Office, 16. 
Great Marlborough Street, London, who print 
ks, a and Sermons in the very 
style, under the usual charges ; while 
hing Arrangements ena) le 

to pro An - the interest of all works entrusted 

eir charge. 


ENEALOGY AND TOPO- 
AS GRAPHY... A gentleman well versed in 
above, and who has much leisure time, is 
willing to assist Authors, or others, in the 
iling of that portion of 


or © 
most moc 
7. Museum Street, Bloomsbury. 


sham 
rs. — Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 
Charing Cross. 
VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 
POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
um, as permission is given upon 


applic: = to suspend the payment at interest, 
0 the detailed in the Pro- 


i} oe a Share in three-fourths of the 


- 
ARTHUR - M.A., F.B.A.S., 


Now ready, Second Edition, 
with pe IN- 
VESTMENT and EMIGRATION ; being a 
TREATISE on BENEFIt ILDING 
CIETIES, and on the General Principles of 
Land Investment, exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, 
&c. With a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 

und Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 

HUR SCRATCHLEY, M. A., Actuary to 
the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
ment Street, London. 


Be ready, Two New Volumes (price 28s. 


JUDGES OF ENGLAND 
he Courts at Westminster. By 
EDWARD FOSS, F.8.A, 
Volume Three, 1272 — 1377. 
Volume Four, 1377 — 1485. 
Lately published, price 28s. cloth, 
Volume One, 1966— 1199. 
Volume Two, 1199 — 1272. 
“A book which is essentially sound and 
truthful, and must therefore take its stand in 
permanent literature of our country.” — 
Gent. Mag. 
London : LONGMAN & CO. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NEW WORKS. 


Mas. JAMESON’S LEGENDS 
OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Bene- 
dict and the early Benedictines in Italy, France, 
Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines in Enz- 
land and in Germany; the Reformed Bene- 
dictines ; early Royal Saints connected with 
the Benedictine Order; the Awrustines ; Or- 
ders derived from the Augustine Rule; the 
Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits ; and the Order 
ef the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the 

ond Series of * Sacred and Legendary Art.’ 

ith Eleven Etchings by the Author, aad 
8s Woodeuts. Square crown 8vo., price 28s. 


Mrs. JA MESON'S SACRED 
AND LEGENDARY ART; or, Legents of 
the mts and Martyrs. First Series. Con- 
taining Legends of the Angels an Archangels; 
the Evangelists and Anostles; the Greek and 
Latin Fathers ; the Macdalene; the Patroa 

; the M irgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs : 
the Hermits: aad the Warrior- 
Saints of Christend ym. Second Edition, with 


numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen Etehinzs by | 


the Author. Square crowa $vo., price 24s. 


mr.” 


BLATR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL TABLES, from the 
Creation to the Present Time : with Ad litions 
and Corrections from the most authentic 
Writers; incluling the Computation of St. 
Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exole 

revision of Sir 

» Principal Librarian 

of the British Museum. New Edition, with 

Corrections. Imperial 8vo., price 6d. half- 
nd in morocco. 


HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIG- 
NITIES, containing Rolls of the Official Per- 
sonages of the B-itish Empire, Civil, Ecclesias- 
tical, Judicial, Military, Naval, and N atest, 
from the Earliest Perio'ls to the Present Tims; 
compiled chiefly from the Recor Ly ofthe Punlic 
Offices. Tozether with the Sovereigns of Ea- 
rooe, from the foundation of their respective 
states; the Pesrare and Nobility of Great 
Britain. and numerous other Lists. Bein: a 
New Edition, improved and continued, of 
Boatjon's Political Index.” 8vo., prics 25s. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ARCHITECTURE, Historical, Theoreti- 
eal, anl Practical. [llustrated with more than 
One Thousand Enrravings on Wool, from 
Designs by J. 8. GWIL Second Edition, 
with a Sunplencntal View of the Symmstry 
and Stability of (iothic Architecture ; com- 
prising upwards of Eighty ad litional Wood- 
euts, Svo., price Ste, 6/.— The SUPPLE- 
MENT, separately, price 6s. 


RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 


COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIO- 
NARY AND GREEK LEXICON, forming 
a Glossary of all the Words re presenting z Visible 
Odjects connected with the Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of ne varly Two Thousand 
Ubjects om the Post Svo., with 
about 2,000 Woodcuts, price One Guinea. 


BRANDE'S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Se- 
eond Edition, corrected ; with a Suppiement, 
eontaining many Additions, with the chief 
Scientific Sores, Processes, and Improvements 
that have come into general use since the Pub- 
lication of the First edition. with Wood- 


cuts, price 60s.; or 3/. 5s. half-bound in russia, | ¢ 


with flexible back. 
may be had separately, 


| ductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient 


vm. 


SHARP’S NEW BRITISH 
GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TION ARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS and 
NARROW SEAS: comprising Concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Fieeee, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best Authorities ; full Parti- 


culars of the Boundaries, Registered Electors, 


&c. of the Parliamentary Borough: ; 
reference under every Name to the Sheet of the 
Ordnance Survey, as far as completed ; and an 


Appendix, containing a General View of the | 
Resources of the United Kingdom, a Short | 


Chronology, and an Abstract of certain Results 


of the Census of 1851. 2 vols. 8vo., price 2/. 16s. | 


tx. 


JOHNSTON'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical : forming 
a complete General Gazetteer of the World. 
In | vol. of 1,449 pages; c omprising nearly 
59,90 Names of Places. Svo., price : 
strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible 

» price tls. 


x. 

SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL 
LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS (size 20in. by 16 in.), with the 
Divisions and Boundaries carefully color ured ; 
and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names 
contained in the Map:, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. A New Edition, corrected 
throughout from the best and most recent 
Authorities ; with all the 1 cove, 
and many of the Maps re-dra’ and 
Colombier 4to., price half- 

und. 


xt 
MAUNDER'’S TREASURY 
OF UISTORY; comprising a General Intro- 


and Mo lern, anc 1 a Series of separate Histories 


of every principal Nation that exists; their 
Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the 
Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners and Cus- 
&c. New Edition. Foolscap §vo., price 


xi. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC 
and LITERARY TREASURY: a new and 
pular Encyclopedia of Scien~e and the Belles- 
Eentres ; including all Branches of Science, 
and every Subject connected with Literature 
and Art. The whole written in a familiar | 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all per- 
sons desirous of acquiring information on the 
sublocte comprised in the work, and also 
adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference _ 
to the more instructed. New Edition. Fools- 
cap 8vo., price 10s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY 


OF KNOWLEDGE and LIBR. ARY of RE- 
FERENCE. Comprising an Enclish Gram- 


| mar; Tables of English Verbal Distinctions ; 


Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, 
Spanish, French, and Italian, translated ; New 
and Enlarged English Dictionary ; Directions | 
for Pronunciation ; New Universal Gazetteer ; 
Tables of Population and Statistics ; List of 
Cities, Boroughs, and Market Towns in the 
United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General | 
Post Office ; List of Forei gn Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Productic ns ; Compendious Clas- 
sical Dictionary, Scripture Proper Names 
accented, and Christian Names of Men and 
Women : with Latin Maxims translated ; List 
of Abbreviations; Chronolozy and History : 
compendious Law Dictionary; ASatrass of Tax 
Acts; Interest and other Tables; Forms of 
Epistolary Address; Tables of Precedency ; 
nopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of 
umber. Money, Weights. and Measure ps, | 
=~ Edition, enlarged. Foolscap Svo., price | 


London : LONGMAN, BROWN, | GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS” 


ANDBOOK OF TRAVER 
TALK, in Four Languages, for thea 
aglishmen traveliing or Foreigge 

ers vie ting England. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERE 

NDON : a Complete Guide to all Oy 
and Piaces of Interest in the Metro 
Mapsand Plans. iémo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK FOR 
AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 


HANDBOOK FOR NOR 
GERMANY AND THE RINE. 
Belgium, and Prussia. Map. Post 8vo. 7 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUT 


or | GERMANY AND THE TYROL.—Bae 


Austria, Salzburg, Styria, “i and Bay 
rian Alps, and ‘the Danube. Post ™ 


HANDBOOK of PAINTING 
— The German, Flemish, and Dutch Sala 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SWE 
ZERLAND.— The Alps and 
mont. Map. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANG 
AND THE PYRENEES.—Normandy, 
tany, the French Alps, Dauphine, and 
vence. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK OF MADER 


containing Information for the Travellala 
Visitor. With Woodcuts. Pott 
8s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN= 


| Andalusia, Ronda, Grenada, Catalonia) 


licia, the Basques, Arragon, &c. Maps. 
Svo. 


HANDBOOK of PAINTING 
The Spanish and French Schools. Pot® 


12s, 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTE 


| ITALY AND FLORENCE Sardinia, 
and Tussah 


noa, the Riviera, Lombardy, 
Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK for CENTRAB 
ITALY AND ROME. —The Papal 
and Cities of Etruria. Map. Postsvo. 


HANDBOOK of PAINTING 
-- The Italian Schools. 100 Woodcuts. 20m 
post 3vo. 


HANDBOOK for the EAST.= 
Malta, the Ionian Islands, Greece, Tait 
Ade sia Hines, and Constantinople. Maps. 


HANDBOOK for EGYPES 
The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, Ina 
&e. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR 
MARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. Mas 


| Post 


HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA 
AND FINLAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 1% 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strette 
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